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' There is no real good beside the enjoyment of beauty1.'
But he emerges from the rational and aesthetic relations of
character, into an independent moral sphere, wherever he
predicates and measures the merit of conduct, and strips its
demerits of their false excuses, and insists upon the reality
of Duty, and the justice of penal suffering. We can only
say, therefore, that the three conceptions, the true, the
beautiful, the good, were blended in his idea of the right;
and that their precise relations to each other are left unde-
termined. The only approach to a definite distinction
among them is found in his separation of a developed
moral Taste or Tact, formed by education and social culture,
from the original intuitive feeling of differences in the
worth of the affections, which constitutes the natural sus-
ceptibility for such culture. The delicacy of the moral
sense upon this side admits of no less indefinite increase
than the perceptions of excellence in the fine arts. Taking
the writings of our author as a whole, we cannot justly affirm
that he merges the ayadbv in the KoX<fo; but the increasing
tendency in his later essays to accentuate the aesthetic aspect
of morals is very observable.

As no one can help having the apprehension of right and
wrong, so as to know the one as praiseworthy, the other as
blameworthy; and as that apprehension consists m a 'pro-
portionable ' approval or disapproval of the springs of action,
how is it that the moral sense is ever suppressed and shows
no trace? Shaftesbury bravely replies, it never is destroyed;
the secret homage is still in the heart of its most audacious
blasphemers; but, under the tyranny of rebellious passions,
they have lost their liking for what they know to be the bet-
ter, their antipathy for the worse; so they contradict in act
their inward thought, till it withdraws and openly remon-
strates no more. It waits, however, within call, and will
come back at the slightest hint? the most depraved offender
cries out for justice, when the wrong falls upon himself; and
the dissolute father does not wish his son to be the same.
1 The Moralists, IL p. 422.